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Protestant Churches and Industrial America. By Henry F. 

May. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. $3.50. 

The author believes that what is commonly called the 
“social gospel” reached its creative climax around the turn 
of the century ; developments since then have been largely 
an expression of a movement whose vitality was inherited 
from the past. This study, therefore, brings the story of 
the relationship of the Protestant churches to industrial 
America up to 1895, and traces its development beginning 
with the decades before the Civil War. 

The story is ably documented. Speeches by church 
leaders, editorials in church and other religious periodi- 
cals, and statements by denominational and unofficial 
church bodies are the sources drawn upon. The author 
is expert in building his generous quotations into the text 
in such a way as not to detract from its steady flow and 
readability. 

About one point there has been universal and continu- 
ous agreement by the leadership of the churches in the 
United States. It has been their strongly expressed con- 
viction that they must never fail to assert and exercise 
their right and obligation to express concern and judg- 
ment on economic and industrial matters. Henry Ward 
Beecher was speaking not only for himself or his own 
period when he declared that “When ministers meddle 
with practical life, with ethical questions and relations, 
they are meddling with just what they do understand, or 
ought to. ... There is nothing . . . more untrue than that 
every man understands his business best, if by that you 
mean that he understands it in its largest relation—in its 
results upon the general welfare; and more particularly 
if you mean that he understands his own business best in 
its moral influence upon himself, upon his fellows, and 
upon society. ... The moment a man so conducts his pro- 
fession that it touches the question of right and wrong, 
he comes into my sphere.” 

Differences over the relation of the churches to indus- 
trial America have focussed therefore upon the opinions 
and positions which the churches should take. Prior to 
the Civil War the great bulk of articulate church opinion 
was anti-labor. Its thinking was largely “clerical Jaissez 
faire,’ whose theories were propounded and sanctioned 
by what the author calls “clerical economists,” among 
whom he particularly lists persons like Francis Wayland 
and Henry Vethake. These “took over from the earlier 


English classics the doctrine that wages are paid from a 
fixed wage fund whose amount cannot be altered by !abor 
In keeping with this general economic outlook, 


action.” 
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much emphasis was placed in church circles on the Ameri- 
can businessman as the all but single exemplar and bene- 
factor of American economic virtue and greatness. The 
workingman was advised to look for betterment in eco- 
nomic life solely through his own personal habits of thrift 
and sobriety. 

In the latter part of the 19th century certain historic 
events began to disturb the thinking on economic life 
which had been complacent. The author refers to “three 
earthquakes” which were the main cause that led to a 
drastic review by the churches of their ethical position: 
the rise of urbanization, three depressions following each 
other in rapid succession, beginning with 1872, and a se- 
ries of bitter strikes that included the Haymarket Disaster 
in 1866. The social consequences of these factors led to 
a more critical attitude toward assumptions which under- 
girded economic life, and which had been viewed as di- 
vinely ordained laws. Growing degradation in the cities 
awakened humanitarian impulses. The sharp conflict be- 
tween workers and owners revealed depths of bitterness 
upon which no sound economic order could be built. 

These factors had a profound effect on the churches, 
although not of a uniform character. The author de- 
scribes the change as taking place along three lines. The 
middle one, which also was the most dominant, we have 
come to identify as the social gospel. 

The author has increased the value of his work by 
naming names ; his comments on such persons as Phillips 
Brooks and Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Washington Gladden are perhaps of special interest. 
Passages from denominational and other church journals 
give an insight into religious journalism in the last cen- 
tury. The thought ard activity of the churches during 
the period are placed in their historical context. 

Cameron P. Hall. 


America Divided; Minority Group Relations in the United 
States. By Arnold and Caroline Rose. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. $4.00. 


Discrimination and National Welfare. Edited by R. M. Mac- 
Iver. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. $2.00. 


Jesus and the Disinherited. By Howard Thurman. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $1.25. 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. 2nd ed. By John Dol- 
lard. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. $5.00. 

In this group of books various aspects of race relations 
are presented in different ways. Arnold and Caroline 
Rose prepared America Divided as a survey of the entire 
field to “make it comprehensible to the average reader or 
undergraduate student.” The first eight chapters describe 
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the history of intergroup relations and the position of the 
different minority groups in this country in different as- 
pects of American life (economic, legal, political and 
social), and the “salient aspects” of the minority com- 
munity. The last three chapters discuss the biological 
aspects of race and theories of race prejudice, and present 
“some predictions for the future.” This brief survey of 
the entire subject should be of great value to many peo- 
ple who would be appalled at attempting to gather the data 
from the host of volumes on the different aspects of the 
problem. The writers seem a bit less at home with the 
subject of Catholic-Protestant relations than with the 
other topics they discuss. 

Some of the predictions noted are of particular inter- 
est. The prejudiced are “being forced to re-examine 
their attitudes, even if they are not necessarily changing 
them,” especially in regard to Negroes. This will not, 
however, the authors believe, lead to “the disappearance 
of discrimination and prejudice within the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Minorities have gained more in the economic, po- 
litical and legal fields than they have in respect to purely 
social discrimination. It is impossible “to predict the fu- 
ture of the attitude of prejudice itself.” For both Catho- 
lics and Jews, the writers say, “fear of the religious 
group’s power, real or imagined, is tied to prejudice 
against individual members of the groups. . . . Among 
Jews especially, the feeling has become widespread that 
the outside world is bent on their destruction.” If Zionism 
should seem to become helpful to Russia hatred of Jews 
in America might “suddenly rise to fever pitch.” Since 
the ‘thirties “certain actions of the Catholic Church and 
the interpretation and extension of them made by certain 
Protestant leaders have opened a new path toward hatred 
between the two dominant religious groups in the United 
States.” “. . . The future course of race relations will not 
be smooth,” even if there is no violent reaction to extreme 
discrimination. The writers think that “the South will, 
after a while, continue along its path of giving Negroes 
more and more civil rights.” 

Discrimination and National Welfare is based on a se- 
ries of lectures given in 1947-48 at the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies, a school conducted with the 
cooperation of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish scholars 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New 
York City. Each lecturer makes a special contribution 
to the knowledge of the subject. The book makes clear 
the heavy cost of intergroup discrimination to the country 
as a whole. Dr. Maclver, editor of the volume and pro- 
fessor of political philosophy and sociology at Columbia 
University, says in his essay that “two spiritual faiths” 
are today contending for control of mankind. “The one 
faith is totalitarian, the other is democratic; we claim to 
stand for the latter faith... . We betray that faith by the 
practice of discrimination.” Some forty million people 
in this country suffer from “some kind of serious dis- 
crimination.” Most serious is the destruction of “the 
spiritual heritage of America. . . . Whatever is distinctive 
about this country . . . comes from the recognition and 
the liberation of the universal in man, transcending divi- 
sion and harmonizing differences. It is this heritage, 
exalting the rights and the liberties of men, that more 
than anything else America must stand for if it stands 
for anything.” 

The subjects treated in this symposium, and the writers, 
are as follows: “Our Strength and Our Weakness”— 
R. M. MaclIver; “What Segregated Areas Mean”—Ira 
De A. Reid; “The Price Business Pays’—Elmo Roper ; 


“Eifect on Housing”—Robert C. Weaver ; ‘Educational 
Costs’ —Theodore Brameld; “Discrimination and the 
Law”’—Milton R. Nonvitz ; “Discrimination and the Trade 
Unions”—Hervert R. Northrup ; “How the Churches Suf- 
fer” —John LaFarge, S.J.;“Our Standing in the Orient”— 
Roger N, Baldwin; “Race Discrimination and the Good 
Neighbor Policy”—-Adolf A. Berle, Jr.; “Discrimination 
and the American Creed”—Robert K. Merton. 


Jesus and the Disinherited approaches the whole minor- 
ity problem from a very different viewpoint. Dr. Thur- 
man, co-pastor of the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples, San Francisco, and a distinguished Negro, is 
concerned here for the interpretation of Jesus’ life and 
teachings on the problems which the “people who stand 
with their backs against the wall” must face. “The search 
for an answer to this question is perhaps the most impor- 
tant religious quest of modern life,” he says. As a “poor 
Jew” and a member of a minority group Jesus must have 
been affected by “the surgings of the common life” in 
Palestine. ‘‘The striking similarity between the social 
position of Jesus in Palestine and that of the vast ma- 
jority of American Negroes is obvious to anyone who 
tarries long over the facts. .. . The basic principles of his 
way of life cut straight through to the despair of his fel- 
lows and found it groundless.” He made the love-ethic 
central in his teaching. “It was upon the anvil of the 
Jewish community’s relations with Rome that Jesus ham- 
mered out the vital content of his concept of love for one’s 
enemy.” ‘The first step toward love is a common sharing 
of a sense of mutual worth and value.” This can be dis- 
covered only “in a real situation, natural, free.” 

“The experience of the common worship of God is 
such a moment. It is in this connection that American 
Christianity has betrayed the religion of Jesus almost be- 
yond redemption. Churches have been established for 
the underprivileged, for the weak, for the poor, on the 
theory that they prefer to be among themselves. . . . The 
result is that . .. the one place in which normal, free con- 
tacts might be most naturally established . . . is one of the 
chief instruments for guaranteeing barriers.” Once the 
Negro and the white man have discovered that they are 
both men then “‘the attitude of respect for personality” 
will “make a difference even in the most casual relation- 
ships.” This was Jesus’ method. “For the privileged 
and underprivileged alike, if the individual puts at the 
disposal of the Spirit the needful dedication and disci- 
pline, he can live effectively in the chaos of the present the 
high destiny of a son of God.” 

A little book, but one that is worth careful thought, 
perhaps even more from the privileged than from the 
“disinherited.” 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town is the re-issue of 
a study originally published in 1937, Dr. Dollard of the 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, spent 
five months in 1935-36 studying a small town in the Deep 
South which he calls “Southerntown.” He describes his 
book as an attempt to “reveal the main structure of white- 
Negro adjustment” in the community “from the stand- 
point of emotional factors.” This study of social psy- 
chology in a Southern community is reprinted because it 
has already proved its value. Inez M. Cavert. 


The Small Sects in America. By Elmer T. Clark. New 
York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
$3.00. 

These Also Believe. By Charles S. Braden. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. .00 


Dr. Clark’s volume is a revised edition of a valuable 
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work first published in 1937. He has visited officials of 
about fifty of some 200 of the small sects in the United 
States that are described briefly in this book. He makes 
no rigid definition of the much used word “sect.” In a 
few cases the bodies described, for example, the Latter 
Day Saints, are no longer “small.” 


He writes sympathetically, feeling that the sects are 
“important in our religious milieu.” “In the small sects 
one sees religion as it springs naturally from the naive 
and simple heart that craves touch with the supernatural, 
and is unaffected by the conventions and the scientific 
leanings of a sophisticated society.” 

Dr. Clark thinks there may be 400 religious bodies in 
the U. S., of which only 256 were listed in the federal 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1936. He divides the 200 
groups he describes into the following categories: Pes- 
simistic or Adventist Sects, among which are Jehovah's 
Witnesses; Perfectionist or Subjectivist Sects, including 
the Nazarenes and the Evangelistic Associations; Cha- 
rismatic or Pentecostal Sects, including many Holiness 
bodies ; Communistic Sects, including numerous colonies ; 
Legalistic or Objectivist Sects, including Baptist and 
Brethren organizations. In an appendix are notes on 
Egocentric or New Thought Bodies and Esoteric or Mys- 
tical Bodies. 

Dr. Clark also presents a list of religious bodies far 
larger than the number treated in the text, which he con- 
siders the most extensive list that has ever been published. 
Even this is not “complete.” 

Dr. Braden’s book has the subtitle, “A Study of Mod- 
ern American Cults and Minority Religious Movements.” 
Here are thirteen copious chapters on as many movements. 
Some 77 pages are devoted to the Peace Mission Move- 
ment of Father Divine, about 50 pages to Psychiana, 35 
to Unity School of Christianity, 40 to Spiritualism. A 
chapter on Christian Science sums up much available 
knowledge. Dr. Braden makes an estimate of the con- 
stituency of the Church of Christ, Scientist, which for- 
bids the numbering of its people and the publication of 
statistics of membership. 

Other groups treated are those called New Thought, 
Theosophy, The I Am Movement, The Liberal Catholic 
Church, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Anglo Israel, The Oxford 
Group Movement, Mormonism, all bodies in which there 
has been from time to time considerable interest. There 
is also “a brief dictionary of modern cults and minority 
religious groups in America,” and a selected bibliography. 

On the significance of women in the movements con- 
sidered, Dr. Braden makes this interesting generalization: 
“In the newer religious movements in America women 
have played a much more important role than in the older 
groups. Modern spiritualism began with the Fox sisters ; 
Mrs. Eddy founded Christian Science; Edna Ballard had 
probably more to do with founding “I Am’” than the now 
Ascended Master, Guy Ballard, her husband; Myrtle 
Fillmore is recognized as co-founder of Unity ; Amy Sem- 
ple McPherson founded The Four Square Gospel Church: 
and most of the history of Theosophy can be written 
around two women, Helena P. Blavatsky and Annie 
Besant.” 

Dr. Braden says that he writes as an “unrepentant lib- 
eral,” who holds no brief for any particular cult. How- 
ever, “he believes that in general the cults represent the 
earnest attempt of millions of people to find the fulfillment 
of deep and legitimate needs of the human spirit, which 
most of them seem not to have found in the established 
churches.” Benson Y. Landis. 
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Democracy through Discussion. By Bruno Lasker. New 

York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. $3.50. 

Mr. Lasker is concerned in this book with democracy 
as a way of life. He has not dragged in democracy, but 
rather directly explored “proved methods of community 
self-study and of deliberative group discussion.” He draws 
on his rich experience and that of his colleagues in “The 
Inquiry,” which was a venture in social education started 
after World War I and carried on for some years there- 
after. He thinks that after World War I, the great dan- 
ger to the American way of life was dissension. “Today 
it is complacency. ... We may not pursue social re-edu- 
cation in too leisurely a fashion.” 

The materials of the book are arranged in this sequence: 
“The tasks incident to the setting up of democratically 
conducted discussions” are first described. Then comes 
consideration of “the relation of group discussion to the 
thought process itself.” Finally there is presented “a 
connected procedural design,” without offering “an in- 
flexible scheme.” 

This book aims to be a supplement to more formal 
treatments of group discussion. It may be regarded as an 
informally written guide for the person who wants tech- 
niques considered with the perspective of an author with 
wide experience and outlook. B. Y. L. 


The Consumer Interest: A Study in Consumer Economics. 
By Persia Campbell. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1949. $4.50. 

This is “‘a study of the economy from a consumer point 
of view.” It is indeed a large subject, involving “an 
evaluation of total economic activity in terms of the end 
results in consumption goods, and the satisfactions de- 
rived from their use by the different families and indi- 
viduals in the community.” 

Miss Campbell, who teaches at Queens College, New 
York, inquires “how effectively our resources are used,” 
both individual resources and those of the community as 
a whole, “to satisfy our material wants.” Further, “What 
comes from all our getting and spending? And do we 
want what we get, or get what we want?” 

The American standard of living, consumers at the 
market, factors in supply, the consumer movement—these 
and many other matters are treated. Miss Campbell 
writes mainly about consumer expenditures for tangible 
items, making no references to education, recreation, re- 
ligion. She has a chapter on medical care, and one on 
international relations which describes many of the in- 
ternational agencies at work. Thus the book contains 
an appraisal of many factors affecting the standard of 
living, analyses of certain consumer wants, descriptions 
of the forces that influence supplies, and discussions of 
ways and means whereby the use of resources could be 
improved. 
Family Farm Policy. Edited by Joseph Ackerman and Mar- 

shall Harris. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 

1948. $4.00. 

This book contains the proceedings of a conference on 
Family Farm Policy, attended by participants from the 
British Commonwealth, Northern Europe, Central Eu- 
rope, Latin America, and the United States. It was held 
at the University of Chicago under the auspices of a plan- 
ning committee of which Howard R. Tolley of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations was 
chairman, and Joseph Ackerman of the Farm Foundation 
was secretary. 

Seventy-six agricultural economists and other experts 
on rural affairs discussed land tenure policy as it affects 
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the family type farm in the nations represented. Major 
attention was given to the family-type farm as a social 
and economic unit in the United States. Persons from 
other countries contributed out of their experience with 
family-type farming and other forms of farm tenure. 

In the course of a statement, “Looking to the Future,” 
Henry C. Taylor, agricultural economist of the Farm 
Foundation, said he would have liked to hear more con- 
cerning the relation of the churches to the family farm 
than was said at the conference. Dr. Taylor went on to 
comment: “Tenure relations are not just a matter of eco- 
nomic and legal relations. Men’s attitudes toward each 
other have a very great deal to do with creating happy 
tenure relations. The development of righteous attitudes 
is a primary function of the church and the ministry. 
The gospel of right human relations leads to the adjust- 
ment of people to each other with less conflict. A con- 
scious effort on the part of the rural ministry should prove 
effective in improving the relation of landlord and tenant. 
With this in mind, interdenominational schools for rural 
ministers have for many years offered courses in agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology with emphasis on the 
human aspects of land tenure. This is an important line 
of education which should receive greatly increased 
attention.” 

Messrs. Harris and Ackerman prepared an interpretive 
summary of the conference. They consider it “peculiarly 
appropriate that the conference should center around the 
family farm, for tenure reform in many countries looks 
toward the establishment of family farms in an endeavor 
to increase production, to improve social conditions, and 
to stabilize political institutions.” 


Rural Synthesis. By Martin Thornton. London and New 


York, Skeffington and Son, 1948. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Thornton, an Anglican clergyman, was formerly 
a farm operator. The subtitle of his book is “The Re- 
ligious Basis of Rural Culture.” He comments on “ora- 
torical flourishes” often heard in the United States as 
well as in England. Among them are the statements that 
“the farmer is the backbone, the very life blood of all 
civilization” ; “the land is the basis of all human develop- 
ment”; “the material and spiritual welfare of humanity 
is rooted in the soil.” He finds truth in all these generali- 
zations and states that the church is confronted “with a 
truth that raises a most formidable host of theological, 
political and agricultural questions.” 

“The land is, in fact, culture,” Mr. Thornton contends. 
“But the land cannot be adequately expressed except as 
the moulding of nature by man is done with divine pur- 
pose.” He does not belong to the school of thought that 
emphasizes local self-sufficiency as “the natural order.” 
Yet he urges the village pastor to help regularly in the 
threshing, because when he does he is “nearer to his true 
vocation” than when organizing various parish social ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Thornton advises acknowledging the land as a gift 
not only at harvest and in springtime, but also at “hay- 
time, lambing time and all occasions of common concern.” 
He thinks that the spring festival of Rogationtide has 
been neglected in England. “The village church is a 
house of prayer and it is to be used as such by those whose 
primary propensities call for a house of prayer rather 
than an academic lecture theater.” 

Among interesting chapters are those on “The Land in 
Poetry,” “Agricultural Ethics,” “The Prophetic Element 
in Agriculture.” The thesis of the book is that an under- 
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lying synthesis exists between the faith of the village 
church and the life around it. B. Y. L, 
Sweden: Champion of Peace. By David Hinshaw. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949. $4.00. 
Mr. Hinshaw, a Quaker, has long been interested in 
“the peaceful ways of the Scandinavians.” His study of 
their record leads him to the conclusion that the “way to 
bring peace to the world is to establish domestic tran- 
quility in each country.” Swedish history is summarized 
briefly (without much attention to the periods when Swe- 
den was a military power or ambitious to be one). The 
bulk of the book is devoted to Sweden’s neutral policy in 
the two World Wars and to economic and social condi- 
tions in postwar Sweden. The section on Swedish relief 
work during World War II is of particular interest. 

The author’s study of the Swedish experience leads him 
to the conviction that a government “department of peace 

. ably staffed with social scientists, might discover ways 
to gain greater adherence to the principles” of peaceful 
living and “a far wider support of them.” une 
Social Work Yearbook. Edited by Margaret B. Hodges, 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1949. $4.50. 

This is the tenth issue of a valuable reference work 
prepared not only for social workers but also for minis- 
ters, teachers, publicists, and others whatever their inter- 
est in social work may be. Seventy-nine signed articles 
make up Part I of this “concise cyclopedia descriptive of 
organized activities in social work and related fields.” As 
in previous volumes there are articles on social work by 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and Protestant agencies. 

Part II consists of a directory of 546 agencies. “The 
close relation,” the editor writes, “existing between social 
work and other fields, such as health, education, religion, 
and so forth, makes it necessary to include some discus- 
sion of these related fields in the Social Work Yearbook. 

. No attempt has been made to designate articles as 
belonging to either the social work or related -, 


The American People. By Ce 800 New York, 


W. W. Norton & Company, 1948 

An English anthropologist here discusses American life 
as he sees it. There is, as he notes in his Foreword, one 
“serious” omission, “the role of religion and the relation- 
ship of parishioner to clergyman are quite neglected.” It 
is due, he explains, to the fact that he does not have 
“sufficient experience or knowledge to make valid gener- 
alizations.” The “break of continuity between the immi- 
grants of the first generation and their children of the 
second generation ...is ... of major importance in the 
development of the modern American character.” 

This lively discussion of American habits should stimu- 
late reflection on the reasons for our most familiar atti- 
tudes and customs. The reader may be a bit startled at 
times at some of the suggestions, such as this: “The great 
addiction of most American men to milk as a drink has 
also probably symbolic significance.” 

Far more significant | is the comment that immigrants 
coming to this country “made the journey as individuals, 
at most as small families, united only negatively by their 
rejection of the countries they had left behind. . . . The 
advance of democracy in the old world involved the les- 
sening of the rights of the state and the increase in the 
rights of the individual. Uniquely, America did not start 
as a state, but as millions of individuals seeking their own 
advantage. The peril of the old world is, and always has 
been, tyranny; the peril of the new world is anarchy. 


